A  SEMI- 
TRENDS 

•  Trends  and  Issues 


What  the  nation  is  spending  for  education  dur¬ 
ing  1954-55  has  been  estimated  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Samuel  BrowneU  at  $13,700,000,000.  Dr. 
Brownell’s  figure  represents  a  total  of  public  and  non¬ 
public  education,  kindergarten  througn  college  (cur¬ 
rent  expense,  capital  outlay,  and  interest).  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  report.  Commissioner  Brownell  said;  “Con¬ 
ferences  on  raucation  in  each  state  during  the  next 
year,  urged  by  President  Eisenhower  and  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  by  Federal  funds  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  will  result  in  the  greatest  nationwide  ‘stock¬ 
taking’  of  American  education  ever  made.  The  state 
conferences,  to  be  followed  by  a  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  in  1955,  will  stimulate  the  great¬ 
est  citizen-study  and  citizen-action  eflForts  in  behalf  of 
the  education  of  the  country’s  children  we  have  ever 
made.” 

Federal  grant  for  education  conferences 

at  state  and  White  House  levels  has  one  limitation: 
none  of  the  funds  granted  to  any  state  may  be  used 
to  compensate  any  person  for  his  personal  services. 
Part  of  the  $900,000  will  probably  be  used  to:  (1) 
bring  together  representative  citizens  and  educators  to 
study  a  state  educational  situation  as  to  needs;  (2) 
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ctrfloct  data  needed  to  develop  sound  proposals  for  ac¬ 
tion  locally  and  at  the  state  level;  (3)  prej^e  for  and 
conduct  a  broadly  representative  citizen-educator  con¬ 
ference  to  study  the  facts  and  proposals  leading  to 
action;  (4)  follow  up  with  reports  to  the  citizens  to 
gain  understanding  and  support  for  the  action. 

Focus  of  state  education  conferences  will 
be  on  problems  and  conditions  requiring  action  at  the 
state  level.  Some  of  these:  (1)  limitations  on  free¬ 
dom  to  reorganize  school  districts  because  of  state 
laws;  (2)  difficulties  in  securing  teachers  because  state 
legislatiues  control  budgets  for  teacher  education  in¬ 
debtedness;  (3)  limitations  on  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes;  (4)  limitations  in  financing  local 
school  districts  almost  exclusively  through  property 
taxation. 

PnriMses  of  fHiite  House  conference  will 
probably  be  these:  ( 1 )  to  emphasize  the  role  of  strong 
schools  to  the  national  well-oeing,  and  to  report  on 
progress  being  made  in  the  several  states;  (2)  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  resources  available  and  needed  to  keep 
American  education  operating  at  the  level  essential  for 
national  security  Emd  well-being,  and  to  give  impetus 
to  efforts  to  improve  education;  (3)  to  demonstrate 
what  the  48  states  can  do  to  meet  their  educational 
needs,  and  to  indicate  whether  citizens  wish  greater  or 
less  federal  aid. 

Delegates  painted  a  grim  picture  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL,  in  Chicago.  An 
attack  by  Carl  J.  Megel,  Federation  president,  called 
the  Administrarion  defunct  educationally,  politically, 
and  economically.  Mr.  Megel  said  he  was  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  President  Eisenhower  personally,  but  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  leadership  generally.  He  described  a  shabby 
picture  of  education  that  he  said  would  require 
$2,500,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years  to  restore 
to  normal.  'The  discouraging  picture  snowed  an  over¬ 
all  need  for  300,000  teachers  and  an  immediate  need 
this  September  of  120,000  teachers.  Mr.  Megel  also 
pointed  to  700,000  teachers  who  have  no  job  security 
and  7,000,000  children  returning  this  fall  to  firetrap 
buildings. 
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Unless  federal  aid  is  increased,  more  firetrap 
schools  and  more  children  in  schools  without  water 
and  toilet  facilities  will  result,  Selma  Borchardt  told 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Miss  Borchardt,  vice  president  and  legislative 
representative  of  the  Teachers’  Union,  said  unless 
conditions  change,  “e\’ery  state  is  sure  to  have  more 
overloaded  classrooms,  more  half  and  third-of-a-da^ 
school  classes,  and  more  children  without  teachers. 
Miss  Borchardt  described  the  Administration’s  bills  for 
conferences  on  education  at  state  and  national  levels 
as  “delaying  maneuvers”  to  stall  the  school  rehabilita¬ 
tion  issue  in  Congress. 

Word  of  cantion  on  school  aid  comes  from 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  In  a  brief  speech 
following  the  dedication  of  an  elementary  school  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  Mr.  Hoover  said  many  educational 
groups  were  asking  that  the  Federal  Government  as¬ 
sume  part  of  the  costs  of  administering  local  schools. 
It  is  doubtful  if  these  groups  really  want  this,  he  said, 
adding:  “When  the  Federal  bureaucracy  begins  in  any 
field,  it  never  seems  to  end.  We  are  struggling  now  to 
cut  down  the  size  of  this  bureaucracy,  and  this  effort 
won’t  be  helped  by  a  greater  Federal  participation  in 
the  schools.” 


•  Administratiof 


Ways  leader  can  share  responsibility  with 
his  ^up  are  pointed  out  by  Warren  H.  Schmidt  and 
PaulC.  Buchanan  in  a  new  book.  Some  suggestions: 

—The  leader  can  clarify  his  own  role  at  the  outset. 
He  can  say,  for  example,  “I  am  prepared  for  the  total 
group  to  work  out  what  my  responsibility  should  be  in 
our  staff  meetings.  I  would  like  to  contribute  my  ideas 
just  as  every  other  member  contributes  his.  And  once 
we  have  arrived  at  a  decision,  I  stand  ready  to  carry  it 
out.” 

—He  must  be  consistent,  avoiding  any  behavior  that 
can  be  interpreted  as  domination.  If  group  members 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  leader  will  really  take  over 
when  decisions  are  made,  they  will  refuse  to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  accomplishing  the  group  task. 

—He  can  help  establish  the  practice  of  giving  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  to  the  members  of  the  group  who 
accept  and  carry  out  responsibilities  for  the  group. 

—He  can  reject  requests  that  represent  group  de¬ 
pendency  on  him.  That  is,  he  can  refuse  to  carry  out  a 
responsibility  which  coul^ust  as  easily  be  carried  out 
by  some  other  member.  Tnis  may  be  done  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways,  the  authors  point  out.  Sometimes  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  timing.  “Frequently,  members  of  a 
group  almost  automatically  ask  the  leader  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  for  his  opinion  at  the  outset  of  a  discussion.”  If 
the  leader  refuses  to  express  his  opinion  immediately, 
say  the  authors,  he  helps  create  a  situation  in  which 
otners  feel  more  responsible  to  express  theirs. 

Techniques  That  Produce  Teamwork,  by  Warren  H. 
Schmidt  and  Paul  C.  Buchanan.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  75p. 
$2.50. 
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Free  portfolio  on  delinquency:  By  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  expects  to  be  prepared  to 
distribute,  on  request,  a  simple  portfolio  of  suggested 
guides  and  sources  of  materims  for  use  by  delinquency 
planning  groups.  Requests  for  this  material  should 
be  addressed  to  Bertram  M.  Beck,  Director,  Special 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Project,  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C. 

Time  spent  in  surveying  bus  routes  is  well 
spent,  according  to  Business  Manager  John  J.  Seavers, 
Tulare  ( Calif. )  high  school.  He  suggests  a  large  wall 
map  of  the  district  for  making  such  surveys.  “On  this 
map  the  location  of  each  student  can  be  marked  by 
various  colored  pins.”  To  indicate  students  picked  up 
at  each  bus  stop,  such  a  simple  system  as  using  a  yel¬ 
low  pin  to  designate  one  pupil,  red  for  two  pupils, 
blue  for  four  pupils,  white  for  seven  pupils,  and  orange 
for  ten  pupils  proves  effective.  Bus  routes  can  be 
marked  with  colored  string,  using  a  different  color  for 
each  route.  Surveys  should  be  made  after  the  start 
of  school  in  the  fall  and  during  Christmas  vacation, 
since  some  pupils  may  have  moved  from  the  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester,  “thus  causing  the  bus  to  be  haul¬ 
ing  less  than  capacity.” 

Sometimes  after  a  survey  is  made  it  is  {Xissible  to 
change  bus  routes  slightly  and  distribute  the  load 
more  evenly.  Or,  says  Mr.  Seavers,  it  may  even  bo 
possible  to  eliminate  one  bus  by  changing  several 
routes.  Most  important  advantage  of  frequent  sur¬ 
veys,  however,  is  that  they  give  tne  administrator  an 
exact  determination  of  capacity  needed  when  purchas¬ 
ing  a  new  bus. 

Though  he  be  wise  us  Solomon,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  will  find  program  and  staflF  appraisal  difficult. 
There  are,  say  Harold  G.  Shane  and  Wilbur  A.  Yauch, 
very  practical  impediments  to  “omniscience.”  Yet, 
they  point  out,  “the  practice  of  judging  teachers  has 
proved  so  durable,  and  has  lingered  so  long  after  the 
heyday  of  the  theory  supporting  it,  that  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  put  additional  emphasis  upon  its  inadequacy.” 

The  administrator’s  ability  to  make  fully  adequate 
judgments  is  limited  by  its  derivation  from  his  own 
experience.  “No  person  in  position  or  leadership  has 
experience  of  such  breadth  as  to  justify  the  view  that 
he  can  rate  the  quality  of  social  living  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  aesthetic  experiences  of  children  in  the 
arts  and,  with  equal  validity,  appraise  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  and  knowledges  during  the  wide  span  of 
the  elementary-junior  high  school  years.”  Such  a  view, 
the  authors  believe,  ignores  the  fact  that  the  back¬ 
ground  of  even  the  most  able  administrator  or  consul¬ 
tant  does  not  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  teaching 
and  learning  at  all  levels  through  which  the  child 
passes. 

An  even  more  practical  impediment  to  the  leader’s 
arbitrary  appraisal  of  teaching,  say  the  authors,  is 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  no  leader  can  hope  to 
find  enough  time  to  visit  a  teacher  often  enough  to 
achieve  a  completely  accurate  perspective  of  his  work. 
“What  one  sees  is  lx)und  to  be  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
whole  picture  of  the  teacher’s  true  contribution  to  chU- 
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clren’s  progress,  with  no  assurance  that  the  glimpse  is 
representative.” 

Creative  School  Administration,  by  Harold  G.  Shane 
and  Wilbur  A.  Yauch.  Henry  Holt,  383  Madison  Ave.. 
N.Y.  17,  566p.  Index.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Dynamics  of  Croup  Action,  by  Kenneth  F.  Herrold  and 
Daniel  R.  Davies.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield 
Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  Series  of  12  books:  $27.50;  indivi¬ 
dual  titles:  $2.50  and  $3.50.  (Series  covers  all  aspects  of  de¬ 
mands  made  on  the  administrator  for  thouehs  and  leadership 
in  group  action.  Authors  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U. 
Some  titles:  Citizens  Committees,  Make  Your  Sta£E  Meetings 
Count!,  Problem  Solving  for  the  Executive,  When  Your  School 
Board  Meets,  Leadership  in  Action,  How  to  Follow  Throu^ 
on  Plans,  Informality  That  Gets  Results.  First  three  titles  now 
available  at  $2.50  each.) 

School  Debt  Administration:  Some  First  Principles,  bu  iVil- 
liam  B.  Castetter.  Educational  Trend,  No.  854.  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c. 
Minimum  order;  $1.  (Included:  12  tips  on  marketing  school 
bonds.) 

Administering  a  Sick-Leave  Program  for  School  Personnel. 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  24p.  Paper.  50c.  (Guide  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  program  or  for  sharpening  up  an  edsting  one.) 

A  Partial  Bibliography  of  Materials  Related  to  International 
Education,  rev.  by  trank  A.  Knapp,  Jr.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Walfare,  Office  of  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
104p.  Mimeographed.  (Revised  to  July,  J953.1 

Rural  Education:  CommuniW  Backgrounds,  by  Burton  W. 
Kreitlow.  Harper,  49  E.  33ra  St.,  N.Y.  16.  41  Ip.  Index.  $4. 

(Integrates  materials  from  education  and  rural  sociology  to 
point  up  relationships  between  a  rural  community’s  sociologi¬ 
cal  backgrounds  and  its  educational  program.) 


•  The  Proieesion 


Defensie  of  scholars  and  teachers  has  been 
made  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
In  a  statement  filed  with  the  House  of  Representatives’ 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Founda¬ 
tions,  Council  President  Cornelius  W.  de  Kiewet  said 
the  council  was  “proud  to  speak”  for  teachers  who  had 
been  assailed  at  the  committee’s  hearings.  “To  lay 
broad  and  loose  charges  against  education,”  Dr.  de 
Kiewet  declared,  “can  itself  become  a  form  of  subver¬ 
sion  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  intellectual  leaders 
to  speak  forcibly  and  emphatically.” 

How  teachers  like  new  homes  has  been  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Orville  J.  Zillman,  Illinois  State  Normal  U., 
in  a  study  of  beginning  teachers  in  six  Illinois  counties. 
Factors  considered:  (1)  security,  (2)  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing,  (3)  sense  of  belonging,  (4)  fair  treatment,  (5) 
recognition  of  contribution,  (6)  opportunity  to  main¬ 
tain  self-respect.  Some  findings: 

—Beginning  teachers  who  lived  in  communities  with 
5,000  or  more  population  were  more  satisfied  than 
those  who  lived  in  smaller  communities. 

—Amount  of  salary  was  not  found  to  be  a  factor  in 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 

—Community  facilities  had  a  definite  influence  on 
beginning  teachers.  Lack  of  recreational  facilities 
was  an  outstanding  factor  causing  dissatisfaction. 


—Teachers  in  the  not-satisfied  group  indicated  a 
prevalence  of  community  restrictions. 

—Elementary  teachers  in  the  six  counties  studied 
were  more  satisfied  than  high  school  teachers. 

—Community  factors  studied  indicated  that  a  teach¬ 
er’s  remaining  in  a  school  system  is  not  determined  by 
his  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
What  Policies  Should  Guide  the  Handling  of  Controversial 
Issues?  NEA,  Committee  on  Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  24p.  Paper.  25c.  (High 
lights  of  a  report  by  the  Research  Division  asking  urban  super¬ 
intendents  for  information  on  practices  and  poUcies.  Focuses 
attention  chiefly  upon  state  policy.) 

Federal  Control  of  Public  Education:  A  Critical  Appraisal,  by 
Dawson  Hales.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.27.  144p.  Index.  $3.75. 
(Reconsiders  the  principle  of  local  control  in  light  of  current 
trends,  relationships,  aid  forces.  A  plea  for  federal  control.) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Puhtie 


IVew  basic  coarse  for  parents  has  grown  out 
of  a  workshop  at  U.  of  Chicago.  Called  “Parenthood 
in  a  Free  Nation,”  the  new  program  will  be  tried  out 
by  100  groups  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  this  fall.  After 
that,  says  Ethel  Kawin  of  Chicago  U.’s  Parent  Educa¬ 
tion  Project,  materials  will  be  made  available  for  the 
general  use  of  parent  groups  in  both  countries. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  bring  up  children  who  will  become  mature,  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  able  to  maintain  a  democratic  free 
society.  Basic  materials,  according  to  Miss  Kawin,  are 
six  articles  in  a  booklet  titled  Parenthood  in  a  Free  Na¬ 
tion.  Articles  deal  with  characteristics  considered  es¬ 
sential  to  mature,  responsible  citizenship  (feelings  of 
security  and  adequacy,  understanding  of  self  and 
others,  problem-solving  attitudes  and  methods,  self- 
discipline,  responsibility  and  freedom,  and  construc¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  cnange). 

Baby  sitter  bargaia:  Teachers  are  the  best  baby 
sitter  bargains  on  the  market  today  in  the  opinion  of 
Superintendent  Stephen  M.  Claza,  Millington  (Mich.) 
schools.  “Could  we  hire  a  dependable  and  trustworthy 
baby  sitter  on  today’s  baby  sitter  market  for  ten  cents 
an  houri^  he  asks.  “We  know  very  well  that  even 
qualified  teenagers  would  laugh  at  us,  not  to  mention 
competent  adults,  if  we  offered  them  the  job  at  that 
rate  of  pay. 

“If  we  paid  a  teacher  with  35  students  ten  cents  an 
hour  for  each  child,  she  would  receive  $3.50  an  hour 
for  her  salary.  If  she  worked  61*  hours  a  day,  she 
would  receive  $22.75  a  day  or  $4,095  for  a  school  year 
(180  days).  'Thousands  of  teachers  dream  of  salaries 
like  that.” 

Growth  of  teacher-parent  conferences  is 

noted  by  Bess  Goodykoontz  in  September  National 
Parent-Teacher.  Reason  for  this  growth,  she  says,  is 
that  the  concept  of  such  conferences  has  been  broad¬ 
ened.  For  a  while  the  term  was  applied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  conferences  scheduled  by  teachers  as  a  way  of 
talking  with  each  parent  about  his  child’s  progress. 
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Now  such  conferences  are  more  flexible.  “TTiey  may 
substitute  for,  or  frequently  follow,  the  sending  of  a 
report  card,  whatever  its  form.” 

All  purposeful  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  — 
“either  by  two’s  and  three’s  or  in  small  consultation 
groups  or  even  in  larger  cooperative  action  projects” 
—should  now  be  included  in  the  designation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Goodykoontz.  Whatever  kind  of  conference 
establishes  an  easy,  friendly  relationship,  encourages 
frequent  contacts,  nelps  teachers  and  parents  to  under¬ 
stand  children  better,  and  leads  to  Mtter  situations 
for  children  —  that,  says  Dr.  Goodykoontz,  is  the  kind 
that  yields  bigger  gains. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Your  Child  Deserves  Facts  and  Faith.'’  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  8p.  Paper. 
10c.  Quantity  discounts.  (May  prove  valuable  as  a  carry- 
home  item  for  pupils.) 


•  Curriculum 


What  sapports  required  subjects  is  a  basic- 
assumption  that  a  uniform  program  insures  uniform 
learning  results,  according  to  a  new  bulletin  from  the 
U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education.  But,  the  bulletin  points  out, 
“this  assumption  has  been  challenged,  and  tne  diverse 
outcomes  from  a  standard  program  are  sometimes  com¬ 
pared  with  the  relatively  uniform  results  of  varied 
programs.” 

Safetv  may  be  learned  in  a  variety  of  experiences 
and  is  learned  best  in  situations  where  the  feamer  is 
highly  motivated.  “The  same  may  be  true  of  other 
knowledges,  skills,  attitudes,  and  desired  outcomes.” 
The  experiences  at  the  workbench  in  a  shop,  says  the 
bulletin,  may  be  more  effective  in  showing  many  pu¬ 
pils  the  way  to  solve  a  wider  range  of  problems  than 
the  assigned  reading  they  do  at  a  table  in  the  library. 
What  is  needed,  says  the  Office  of  Education,  is  fur¬ 
ther  research  and  the  discovery  of  new  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  development  of  varied  approaches  to 
desired  learning. 

A  Look  Ahead  in  Secondary  Education,  by  Howard 
H.  Gummings,  Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  Allen  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  others.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  G.  195p.  Paper.  35c. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Aviation  in  School  and  Community,  ed.  by  H.  E.  Mehrens. 
American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  lOOp.  $1.50.  (Handbook.  Aid  to  the  super¬ 
visor  in  guiding  teachers  to  informational  sources.  Draws  upon 
current  aviation  education  practices  throughout  the  U.  S.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Where  teaehers’  eoUeges  go  wrong:  In  re¬ 
sponding  to  changing  cultural  and  social  situations, 
institutions  for  training  of  teachers  may  follow  unde¬ 
sirable  trends,  says  Howard  M.  Jones,  Francis  Keppel, 
and  Robert  Ulich.  Some  of  these  trends: 

—Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  those  who 


warn  that  the  enormous  increase  of  pupils  requires  a 
total  re-examination  of  the  character  and  function  of 
American  schools  and  of  problems  like  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Quality  and  equality  in  a  modem  democracy. 
The  willing  response  to  inaividual  differences  has  led 
to  educational  policies  which  neglect  the  objective  re¬ 
quirements  of  learning.  “The  idea  of  the  child-cen¬ 
tered’  school  has  caused  many  educators  to  forget  that 
the  verb  teaching  has  two  accusatives,  namely  teach¬ 
ing  (1)  children  (2)  something.” 

—Some  important  centers,  say  the  authors,  have  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten  that  Dewey’s  pragmatism,  whatever 
its  merits,  is  not  the  only  respectable  interpretation  of 
man,  his  culture,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 
“Pragmatism  is  as  much  in  need  of  continual  criticism 
as  any  other  school  of  philosophy.” 

—When  a  few  new  findings  in  the  area  of  the  social 
sciences,  especially  psychology,  are  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  to  resolve  complex  questions  which  reach  be¬ 
yond  their  competence,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  lack  of  com¬ 
prehensive  thinlcing.  “The  results  of  a  psychological 
exi>eriment,  however  valid  in  themselves,  may  say 
nothing  about  the  cultural  desirability  of  a  particular 
subject  matter  or  its  significance  for  personal  culture 
and  for  civilization  as  a  whole.”  Neither  'Thorndike 
nor  Dewey  ever  combatted  the  idea  that  the  mind 
should  be  disciplined.  'Their  question  is:  how?” 

“On  the  Gonflict  Between  the  ‘Liberal  Arts’  and  the 
‘Schools  of  Education’,”  by  Howard  M.  Jones,  Francis 
Keppel,  and  Robert  Ulich.  The  ACLS  Newsletter,  vol. 
V,  no.  2,  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  1219 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Free. 

To  reach  a  labor  pool  of  70,000  teachers,  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  have  agreed  on  a  new  plan. 
Proposed:  accelerated  training  courses  for  married 
women  with  college  degrees.  'The  idea  grew  out  of 
the  work  of  a  committee  of  educational  and  civic  lead¬ 
ers  which  had  been  called  for  practical  suggestions  on 
solving  the  teacher  shortage.  'Ine  committee  has  voted 
itself  into  permanent  organization,  will  give  leadership 
to  the  long-range  program. 

College  educated  housewives  in  their  thirties  and 
forties  are  considered  adequate  in  number  to  meet  the 
present  shortage  in  elementary  schools.  According  to 
Commissioner  of  Education  Samuel  Brownell,  the  plan 
will  work  equally  well  when  the  shortage  spreads  into 
high  schools.  Actual  work  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  will  be  at  the  “local  level.’  'The  job  will 
not  be  primarily  that  of  recruiting  women,  but  of  per¬ 
suading  training  institutions  and  boards  of  education 
to  work  together  to  set  up  special  training  courses  and 
accredit  them. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychological  Testing,  by  Anne  Atutstasi.  Macmillan,  60  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  682p.  Index.  $6.75.  (Introduction  to  jmnciples 
and  a  review  of  major  tests  in  current  use.  Emphasizes  basic 
principles.  Should  aid  in  fudging  new  tests  as  they  appear.) 

Aspects  of  Readability  in  the  Social  Studies,  by  Eleanor  M. 
Peterson.  Bureau  of  Publicatiotu,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.W.  27.  118p.  $3.50.  (Ideas  on  how 
to  help  students  get  more  from  their  reading.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  for  reading  specialists.) 
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How  to  help  the  rapid  learner?  A  survey  just 
completed  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education  points  up 
practices  which  teachers  are  using  most  in  working 
with  gifted  children,  also  indicates  methods  which  are 
used  least. 

Practices  and  provisions  most  commonly  reported 
for  teaching  rapid  learners: 

—Current  events,  guidance  in  newspaper  reading, 
radio  and  television  listening. 

—Individual  research,  including  the  use  of  standard 
references  in  a  large  library. 

—Critical  thinking  and  socialized  recitation. 

Practices  which  are  used  least: 

—Preparation  of  radio  and  television  programs,  cul¬ 
minating  activities  generally,  and  participation  in  adult 
movements  in  the  community. 

—Pupil-teacher  planning  and  pupil  evaluation  of 
group  work. 

—Use  of  several  textbooks  rather  than  a  single  text. 

—Individual  studies  related  to  personal  interests  in 
art,  music,  etc. 

—Experiences  in  studying  intergroup  or  intercultural 
relations. 

Teaching  Rapid  and  Slow  Learners  in  High  Schools: 
The  Status  of  Adaptations  in  Junior,  Senior,  and  Regu¬ 
lar  High  Schools  Enrolling  More  Than  300  Pupils,  by 
Amo  Jewett,  J.  Dan  Hull,  and  others.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  97p. 
Paper.  35c. 

Wrong  ways  to  ask  math  ^estions  are  point¬ 
ed  out  in  a  new  book  by  William  David  Reeve.  Some 
“don’t’s”: 

—Do  not  depend  upon  the  textbook.  Word  the  ques¬ 
tions  naturally,  independent  of  the  language  of  the 
text.  Accept  any  answer  that  shows  the  student’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  tne  meaning  without  regard  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  any  author. 

—Do  not  adhere  to  a  regular  order.  That  is,  do  not 
follow  class  roll  or  seating  in  asking  questions.  Simi¬ 
larly,  says  Mr.  Reeve,  do  not  follow  the  exact  sequence 
of  the  textbook. 

—Do  not  feel  confined  to  formal  questions.  It  serves 
a  useful  puipose  to  say,  for  example,  “State  your  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  a  square  is  at  the  same  time  a 
rectangle  and  a  parallelogram.” 

—Do  not  form  the  habit  of  asking  elliptical  ques¬ 
tions.  Avoid  such  incomplete  forms  as,  “A  triangle  is 
a  figure  with  three  .  .  .?* 

—Do  not  ask  alternative  questions.  For  example,  “Is 
this  a  triangle  or  is  it  a  quadrilateral?”  is  a  poor  ques¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Reeve. 

—Do  not  hesitate  to  shorten  a  difficult  question.  If 
a  class  has  difficulty  with  a  question,  says  Mr.  Reeve, 
“the  fault  is  generally  with  the  question  itself.”  The 
teacher  should  simplify  the  language  or  break  the 
question  into  two  parts. 

—Mathematics  for  the  Secondary  School,  by  Willard 
David  Reeve.  Henry  Holt,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
547p.  Index.  $5.95. 


Reading  zooms  with  space  ships  in  Boston’s 
public  library.  What  started  as  an  idea  tor  a  children’s 
summer  reacting  club  has  proved  so  successful  that  it 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  space  trips  of  the  “solar  squadrons”  began  last 
June  with  an  enrollment  of  1,840  children.  To  date, 
731  children  have  earned  certificates  testifying  to  their 
book-borne  progress  from  planet  to  planet  in  the  solar 
system. 

Each  child  applying  for  membership  is  issued  “Your 
Passport  Throu^  Space.”  This  is  a  small  booklet  con¬ 
taining  eight  lists  of  recommended  books.  The  first 
list,  entitled  “The  Future,”  actually  contains  books  on 
space  travel  and  astronomy.  Others  cover  biography, 
sports,  biolo^,  and  fiction.  The  plan  calls  for  encour¬ 
aging  each  child  to  read  at  least  ten  books  —  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  winning  a  certificate. 

The  program  has  its  widest  appeal  among  children 
of  the  first  seven  grades,  according  to  Elizabeth  M. 
Gordon,  deputy  supervisor  in  charge  of  children’s 
work.  The  readers  testify  to  progress  through  oral  or 
briefly  written  reports  on  each  ocndIc. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Purposive  Classroom  Management,  by  Sister  Mary  Charitas. 
John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 
105.  Paper.  (May  be  useful  to  the  beginning  teacher.) 

Six  Minutes  a  Day  to  Perfect  Spelling,  by  Harry  Shefter.  Pocket 
Books,  630  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.  272p.  Paper.  Index.  35c. 
(Foreword  by  Dean  Paul  A.  McGhee,  New  York  U.  A  clear 
5-step  method  for  both  children  and  adults.  Teachers  guide 
available  from  the  publisher.) 

Music  Education,  ed.  by  John  B.  Paul.  Catholic  U.  of  America 
Press,  620  Michigan  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Wash.  17,  D.  C.  155p.  Paper. 
$2.25.  (Proceedings  of  the  Workshop  on  Music  Education  held 
at  Catholic  U.  in  1953.) 


•  Guidance 


IQ  is  a  shifty  measure  of  mental  ability  unless  it 
is  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  statistical  characteristics 
of  the  test  used,  says  Warren  R.  Good,  U.  of  Michigan. 
IQ’s  yielded  by  different  tests  are  not  likely  to  be  com- 
paraole,  he  points  out.  “At  least  some  teachers  in  each 
school,  therefore,  shoiild  know  enough  about  elemen¬ 
tary  statistics  to  make  the  necessary  analysis.” 

TTie  term  IQ  has  been  so  grossly  abused  and  is  so 
inappropriate  to  the  shifting  values  yielded  by  various 
tests  “that  we  probably  should  abandon  it  altogether.” 
Mr.  Good  believes  test  scores  would  be  far  easier  to 
interpret  if  the  school  made  its  own  conversion  of  the 
raw  point  scores  into  standard  scores  of  some  sort  and 
made  comparisons  with  national  norms. 

In  any  case,  says  Mr.  Good,  there  is  too  much  intelli¬ 
gence  testing.  Furthermore,  scores  are  often  misinter¬ 
preted  or  ignored.  “Once  in  three  or  four  years  should 
be  often  enough  to  measure  a  student’s  mental  ability, 
and  the  tests  then  used  should  not  attempt  the  specu¬ 
lative  or  the  impossible.”  In  considering  tests  for  se¬ 
lection,  he  points  out,  fancy  claims  and  high  costs 
should  be  automatically  suspect,  and  tests  under  favor¬ 
able  consideration  should  be  carefully  studied  (and 
actually  taken  by  the  teachers  who  make  the  selection ) 
to  make  judgments  of  local  validity,  ease  of  adminis- 
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tratioii  and  scoring,  adequacy  of  manuals,  and  so  on. 
“Finally,  the  results  of  the  intelligence  testing  should 
be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  characteristics  of  the  test 
used,  and  especially  —  until  we  can  do  better  —  of  the 
IQ  distribution  for  that  test,”  says  Mr.  Good. 

“Misconceptions  about  Intelligence  Testing”  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  recent  issue  of  School  of  Education  Bulletin, 
U.  of  Michigan. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
1954  Achievement  Testing  Promam  in  Independent  Schools 
and  Supplementary  Studies.  Educational  Records  Bureau,  21 
Audubon  Ace.,  N.Y.  32.  96p.  Paper.  (Includes  a  brief  survey 
of  state-wide  testing  programs.) 

Personality  Through  Perception:  An  Experimental  and  Clinical 
Study,  by  H.  A.  Within,  II.  B.  Lewis,  M.  Hertzman,  and  others. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  571n.  Index.  $7.50.  (Report 
on  a  10-year  study  of  how  personal  characteristics  influence 
the  individuaTs  perceptions.) 

Careers  for  English  Majors,  by  L.  Ruth  Middlebrook.  New 
York  U.  Press,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.  3.  27p.  Paper.  25c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Suggests  possibilities,  outlines  careers.) 

Employment  Outlook  in  the  Social  Sciences.  17.  S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  66p.  Paper.  30c.  (Covers  peld  of  employment,  edu¬ 
cational  requirements,  employment  outlook,  ana  earnings.) 

•  Atidio-Visual 


Teachers  applaaded  TV  programs  shown  to 
thousands  of  Canadian  school  children  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Company  recently.  Out  of  2,000 
Questionnaires  sent  to  teachers  for  their  appraisal  of 
tne  “Life  in  Canada  Today”  series,  592  were  retiuned 
to  CBC.  Some  findings: 

—89?  of  reporting  teachers  said  students  viewing  the 
telecasts  could  recall  salient  points. 

—87%  rei>orted  that  student  viewers  had  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  result  of  the  telecast 
than  nonviewers. 

—80%  considered  the  viewers  were  more  interested  or 
better  motivated  than  nonviewers. 

The  teachers  also  contributed  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  Some  points: 

—Use  large,  more  clearly  marked  maps  and  charts. 

—Have  more  close-ups  of  any  visuals  used. 

—Indicate  definitely  areas  or  place  on  the  map  by 
using  a  pointer. 

—Explain  difficult  ideas  or  processes  slowly  and  sim- 
ply. 

—At  the  end  of  the  program,  recapitulate  the  infor¬ 
mation  learned. 

—Keep  programs  shorter  than  half  an  hour. 

Self-eensorship  in  television  is  growing  in  the 
face  of  increasingly  sharp  protests  from  such  groups  as 
the  National  Association  for  Better  Radio  and  Tdevi- 
sion.  To  date,  CBS  Television  Film  Service  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Programs  of  America,  both  large  producers  of 
TV  film  shows,  have  ordered  all  excess  violence  cut 
out  of  their  future  productions. 

Television  Programs  of  America  has  been  conferring 
with  parent-teacher  groups  for  advice  on  upcoming 
production.  Latest  of  the  firm’s  mystery  shows,  “Ellery 
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Queen,”  avoids  all  scenes  of  violence  and  concentrates 
on  scientific  detection.  Future  production  of  “Ramar 
of  the  Jungle”  will  lay  more  stress  on  animal  scenes. 
TPA  last  month  participated  in  Columbia  U.’s  seminar 
on  programming  for  young  people  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  session  is  negotiating  a  permanent  arrangement 
to  call  on  teachers  regularly  for  programming  advice. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Guide  to  Film  Services  of  National  Associations,  ed.  by  For¬ 
rest  Alter,  Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Marjorie  McCullough,  and 
others.  Film  Council  of  America,  600  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  III. 
146p.  Paper.  $2.  (First  major  attempt  to  compile  and  publish 
for  general  use  information  on  the  film  services  of  these  na¬ 
tional  groups.  Contains  alphabetic  index  to  associations  listed.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


Radical  revisioa  in  Soviet  studies  has  been 
announced  by  Ivan  Kairov,  Minister  of  Education  in 
die  Russian  Federated  Republic.  According  to  Mr. 
Kairov,  the  curriculum  will  now  place  more  emphasi.s 
on  preparation  for  work  in  the  factories  and  fields  and 
on  inculcation  of  “love  for  work  and  respect  for  work¬ 
ing  people.”  At  the  same  time,  much  greater  attention 
will  be  paid  to  antireligious  propaganda. 

Present  teaching  schedules,  according  to  Mr.  Kairov, 
do  not  “acquaint  students  enough  with  the  principles 
of  modem  industry  and  agriculture”  and  do  not  en¬ 
courage  in  them  “the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for 
future  practical  activity.”  He  says  children  are  over¬ 
loaded  with  lessons,  particularly  in  literature,  history, 
and  geography.  Such  subjects  will  get  less  time  under 
new  schedules,  and  handicraft  work  will  be  introduced 
in  the  first  through  fifth  grades.  Shop  and  farm  work 
will  be  introduce  in  the  fifth  through  seventh  grades, 
and  the  eighth  through  tenth  grades  will  get  practical 
shop  experience  in  factories  and  field  training  on  farms. 

“We  must  educate  young  people  not  to  think  that 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  not  to  go  to  a  university,”  Mr. 
Kairov  pointed  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Recent  Reforms  in  French  Secondary.  Education,  by  Donald 
W.  Miles.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  163p.  Bibliography.  $3.75. 
(Implications  for  American  education.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

What  standards  for  girls?  A  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation,  the  National  Federation  of 
State  High  School  Associations,  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  its  findings  on  standards  for  girls’  sports  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Some  guiding  principles: 

—The  sports  program  must  meet  individual  needs 
with  consideration  given  to  physique,  interests,  ability, 
experience,  health,  and  maturity. 

—A  medical  examination  should  be  given  each  girl 
prior  to  her  participation  in  the  sports  program. 

—Every  girl  should  have  opportunity  to  participate 
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in  a  \ariet>'  of  activities  including  both  individual  and 
team  s^jorts. 

—Lengths  of  sports  seasons  should  be  limited  and 
maximum  number  of  practice  periods  and  games  care¬ 
fully  weighed. 

—Games  should  be  played  according  to  girls’  rules 
and  officiating  done  by  qualified  officials. 

—Competition  should  be  equitable  between  girls  of 
approximately  the  same  ability  and  maturity  with  due 
consideration  given  players  ranging  from  unskUled  to 
expert. 

—Wherever  possible,  instructing,  coaching,  and  offi¬ 
ciating  should  oe  done  by  women. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Highway  Safety  and  Driver  Education,  by  Leon  Brody  and 
Herbert  /.  Stack.  Prentice-IIall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  464p. 
Index.  $6.  (Detailed  information  on  materials,  methods,  and 
organization  of  instruction  procedures.  Up-to-date  picture  of 
traffic  safety  problems  and  programs.) 
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•  The  Learner 


How  children  absorb  values  is  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics,  U. 
of  Michigan.  Researchers  seek  answers  to  questions 
such  as  these;  Whom  do  children  look  up  to  and 
when?  Which  children  —  and  what  kinds  of  behavior 
^  —  influence  others  most  strongly  to  imitate  or  conform? 

i  ^  What  are  the  principles  of  this  “contagion”  in  a  group 
of  children? 

So  far,  the  Center  has  established  that  children  tend 
III  to  choose  as  their  hero  the  leader  who  succeeds  in  a 
^  “crisis,”  whether  his  methods  are  cooperative  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  or  outright  dictatorial.  A  test  radio  program 
featured  two  main  characters  —  “Buddy,”  who  uses  a 
democratic,  teamwork  approach,  and  “Rocky,”  the  dic¬ 
tator  type.  Asked  whicn  one  they  liked,  the  young¬ 
sters  were  divided  equally  in  their  preference  for  the 
two  typ>es.  Study  of  the  test  results  revealed  some  re¬ 
assuring  angles,  nowever.  While  some  children  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  “Rocky”  when  he  won,  their  iden¬ 
tification  with  him  was  less  intense  than  their  identi¬ 
fication  with  “Buddy”  in  his  success. 


^  12,000,000  IJ.  S.  cbildren  live  apart  from 

their  natural  parents,  Herschel  Alt  told  the  Fifth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  Mental  Health  Toronto.  Mr. 
Alt,  executive  secretary  of  New  York’s  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians,  said  that  his  means  “approximately 
two-sevenths  of  the  total  number  of  children  face  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  to  one  or  more  parent  persons  other 
than  their  own.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Handbook  for  Diabetic  Cbildren,  by  Alfred  E.  Fischer  and 
Dorothea  L.  Horstmann.  Intercontinental  Medical  Book  Corp., 
381  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  64p.  Bibliography.  Paper.  (Includes 
|i  a  full  section  on  meal  planning  and  menus.) 

•  Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love,  by  John  Botclby.  Penguin 
Books,  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore  11.  Md.  191p.  Paper. 
SOc.  (Summary  of  a  report  prepared  under  auspices  of  the 
World  Health  OrganizaVon  on  the  importance  of  mother-love 
in  the  development  of  the  childs  character.) 


•  Mietigionf  Ethicm  and  Values 


Way  to  teacb  tbe  Bible  to  children  is  discussed 
in  a  new  book  by  Jan  Waterink.  His  thesis:  Bible 
training  should  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  Bible  itself. 

Bible  history  should  be  presented  didactically  in  the 
education  of  children,  according  to  Dr.  Waterink. 
Moral  and  religious  lessons  should  be  drawn  from  cer¬ 
tain  events.  In  addition,  the  child  must  be  given  assis¬ 
tance  in  transferring  the  content  of  Bible  history  into 
the  framework  of  his  own  existence.  Unless  he  can  do 
this,  he  is  likely  to  miss  the  point  of  the  lesson. 

For  junior  and  senior  hi^  school  students,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  how  sacred  history  relates  to  secular 
history,  says  Dr.  Waterink.  “It  is  desirable  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  age  realize  that  sacred  history  did  not  just 
happen  ‘somewhere,’  but  that  it  ‘took  place’  in  a  con¬ 
crete  country  which  they,  the  students,  know,”  he 
points  out.  Biblical  geography  and  archaeology  should 
be  taught  high  school  students,  although  “witnout  ex¬ 
cessive  learnedness.” 

Basic  Concepts  in  Christian  Pedagogy,  by  Jan  Wat¬ 
erink.  William  B.  Eerdmans,  2.55  Jefferson  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids  3,  Mich.  13^.  $2.  (Calvin  Founda¬ 
tion  Lectures  for  1954.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Symbols  and  Values:  An  Initial  Study,  ed.  by  Lyman  Bryson. 
Louis  Finkelstein,  and  others.  Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  827p.  Index.  $6.  (Thirteenth  sumposium  of  the 
Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion.  The  first 
comprehensive  study  of  its  kirid,  the  book  searches  history 
and  contemporary  life  to  discover  the  role  of  symbols  in  all 
human  activity.) 

Forms  and  Techniques  of  Altruistic  and  Spiritual  Growth,  ed. 
by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass.  476p.  Index.  $6.  (A  sumposium  from  the  Harvard  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Creative  Altruism.  An  account  of  several 
basic  techniques  for  moral  and  sfiiritual  education,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  their  philosophical  foundation  and  back¬ 
ground,  their  actual  effectiveness,  their  scientific  value,  and  their 
importance  for  our  time.) 

Realms  of  Value,  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry.  Harvard  U.  Press, 
44  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  497 p.  Index.  $7.50. 
(After  defining  the  basic  meaning  of  value.  Dr.  Perry  applies  his 
general  theory  to  the  specific  human  jmrsuits  ana  institutions 
which  make  up  civilization.  The  book  deals  with  all  mans 
major  enterprises:  the  state,  the  legal  system,  the  economic 
order,  art,  science,  education,  religion.  It  should  be  helpful  in 
forming  judgments  of  good  and  evil  in  the  light  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples.) 


•  Student  Activities 


Activities  mast  meet  community  needs  as 

well  as  supplement  the  curriculum,  according  to  a 
recent  issue  of  Progressive  Education.  “With  the  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  leisure  time  available  for  each  in- 
dividu£U,  there  is  the  corresponding  increasing  neces¬ 
sity  for  education  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  leisure 
time.”  While  many  adults  are  aware  of  this  necessity 
and  take  advantage  of  their  community’s  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  many  children  do  not  use  community 
resources.  It  is  the  school’s  task  to  prepare  students 
for  their  future  out-of-school  living  by  showing  them 
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how  to  use  the  leisure-time  resources  of  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Students  should  be  offered  a  wide  variety  of  activ¬ 
ities.  “The  success  in  the  past  of  such  activities  as 
hobby  and  craft  clubs,  forensics  musical  organizations, 
subject  matter  clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
Future  Homemakers,  attests  to  the  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
terests  of  high  school  students,”  the  article  points  out. 
These  interests,  however,  tend  to  become  more  selec¬ 
tive  with  maturity  and  to  settle  within  a  single  area  or 
two  with  adulthood.  Thus,  by  offering  the  student  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  from  which  he  can  select  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  personal  interests,  the  school  pre¬ 
pares  the  student  for  better  use  of  leisure  time  in  his 
community  as  an  adult. 

“Leisure  of  Adolescents:  Constructive  or  Destruc¬ 
tive?”  by  Isabel  Bohman,  Martha  Cox,  Clifford  Taylor, 
Leon  Wagely,  and  Dorothy  Yates. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Student  Administration  of  Activity  Funds,  bu  Joseph  W.  Gren- 
shaw.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U. 
525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  92p.  $2.75.  (Study  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  Pratt  Institute.) 

Twenty-One  Years  with  Children’s  Theatre,  by  Charlotte  B. 
Chorpenning.  The  Children's  Theatre  Press,  Cloverlot,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Ky.  II2p.  Illustrated.  $3.50.  (Includes:  child  audience 
analysis,  writing  for  children,  directing,  acting,  staging.) 


•  School  Plant 


Needs  tkat  mast  be  met  ia  building  schools 
have  been  formulated  by  the  1954  Conference  on 
School  Building  Planning.  Some  points: 

—Full  class  schedules  today  probably  mean  that  li¬ 
brary  materials  are  needed  right  in  the  classroom,  so 
the  library  might  be  considered  the  storehouse  for 
books  ana  teaching  materials  and  the  librarian’s  pri¬ 
mary  function  might  thus  be  to  get  these  materials  in¬ 
to  the  classroom. 

—The  one-story  structure  is  highly  desirable  for 
elementary  schools  partly  because  it  does  away  with 
the  old  bugaboo  of  fire  escapes  and  so  makes  the 
building  sa^r. 

—Service  systems  such  as  intercommunications  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  the  needs  of  the 
building  permit  to  allow  ease  in  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  by  unskilled  help. 

—Costs  can  be  cut  by  simplifying  building  outlines, 
by  reducing  ceilin  gheights,  by  reducing  the  length  of 
outside  waUs  to  “thicken”  rooms,  by  planning  multiple- 
use  space,  by  using  commercially  standardized  and 
modular  structural  units  such  as  prefabricated  panels, 
and  by  scheduling  bid  letting  at  times  when  contrac¬ 
tors  really  want  the  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Corridor?  Presto  —  CafeteriaT’  by  Katherine  L.  Baker.  School 
Executive,  Sept.  1954.  American  School  Publishing  Corp.,  470 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  50c.  (How  compact  lunchrooms  and  kitch¬ 
ens  can  be  built  in  school  corridors  or  other  small  spaces  with 
careful  planning.  Included:  minimum  equipment  needed, 
description  of  low-cost,  long-wear  floor  coverings,  what  items 
may  oe  omitted,  how  folding  furniture  can  be  utilized.  Photo¬ 
graphs  tvith  captions.) 


Sew  Claggroom  material 


"Signals  jxir  Safety"  ...  is  model  intersection 
for  driver  training  classes.  Also  useful  for  instruct¬ 
ing  school  safety  patrol.  Students  operate  electric 

Tals  themselves.  Size  open:  32"  x  36”.  Includ- 
4  cars  ...  4  pedestrians  .  .  .  miniature  tralfic 
signals.  Write  American  Automobile  Association, 

1712  G  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  $54  f.  o.  h. 
Washington. 

Moving  Letters  to  Their  Destinations  ...  is 
explained  step  by  step  in  Mr.  Mailman,  by  Jene 
Barr.  Interviews  by  author,  artist,  and  publishers 
with  post-oifice  representatives  mve  authenticity  to 
this  social  studies  book.  For  beginning  readers. 

Albert  Whitman,  560  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

$1.25. 

How  TO  Concentrate  ...  is  stressed  in  Eddie 
Wasn’t  There.  New  film  strip  shows  Eddie  gazing 
off  into  space  during  class  .  .  .  losing  at  baseball 
through  inattention.  Miss  Greene  explains  what 
“absent-mindedness”  and  “concentration”  mean 
.  .  .  helps  Eddie  become  a  better  student.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  With  non- 
breakable  record:  $9.50. 

New  Reading-Literature  Series  ...  is  now 
available.  Reading  program  for  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  Authors:  Paul  Witty,  Miriam  E. 
Peterson,  and  Alfred  E.  Parker.  Selections  from 
contemporary  juvenile  literature.  Series  title: 
Reading  Roundup.  Write  D.  C.  Heath,  285  Colum¬ 
bus  A^'e.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Entertaining  Way  to  Learn  About  UN  ...  is 
United  Nations  Plays  and  Programs,  by  Aileen 
Fisher  and  Olive  Rabe.  Royalty-free  program  ma¬ 
terial  for  young  people  of  all  ages.  Includes:  15 
plays,  4  playlets,  12  group  readings,  14  recitations, 

7  songs,  and  a  group  of  prayers  and  toasts.  Plays, 

Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  296p.  $3.^. 

Experiments  on  Oil  Refining  .  .  .  are  effective 
with  a  model  refinery.  Kit  contains  materials  for 
building  a  refinery,  9-page  set  of  full-size  drawings, 
layout  sheet  showing  flow  of  oil  through  refinery, 
booklet  called  “The  Story  of  Oil,”  and  64-page 
handbook  and  teacher’s  manual.  Write  Models  of 
Industry,  2100  5th  St.,  Berkeley  2,  Calif.  Price: 

$8.95  f.o.b.  Berkeley. 

Seven  Stories  of  Favorite  Sports  .  .  .  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  While  the  Crowd  Cheers,  by  David  C. 
Cooke.  Included:  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
auto  racing,  air  racing.  Designed  for  junior  high 
and  high  school  boys.  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave., 

N.Y.  10.  186p.  $2.50. 

Ideas  Behind  Conservation  Programs  .  .  .  art- 
explained  in  The  Meaning  of  Conservation.  Film 
shows  hunting  and  fishing,  building  dams,  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  developing  new  farm  methods.  Also 
shown:  how  students  can  help.  Coronet  Films,  65 
E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Color:  $110; 
b&w:  $5j5.  . 

Popular  Story  From  Ding  Dong  School  ...  is  | 
retold  by  Miss  Frances  in  Dolk  of  Other  Lands. 
Purpose:  to  help  children  understand  there  are  \ 

other  countries  in  the  world  and  other  people  who  ; 

live  in  them.  Written  by  Frances  R.  Horwich  and  j 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  Jr.  Illustrations  by  Jane  Flory.  t 
Rand  McNally,  P.  O.  Box  '7600,  Chicago  80,  Ill.  I 
25c. 
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